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ADVERTISEMENT. 


following  pages  were  delivered 


as  a  public  annual  difcourfe,  which 
was  inftituted  fome  years  ago,  with  a  view 
of  paying  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  of  encouraging  the  induftry  of 
the  living.  That  the  tribute  of  applaufe 
to  departed  merit,  muft  operate  with  the 
human  mind  as  a  ftrong  motive  to  vir¬ 
tuous  exertion,  may  be  afferted  without 
danger  of  contradiction.  When  this  ac¬ 
count,  therefore,  of  an  illuftrious  charac¬ 
ter,  is  now  publilhed,  after  having  been 
delivered  to  the  audience  for  whom  it  was 
written,  the  author  flatters  himfelf,  that 
the  merit  of  the  intention  is  the  belt  apo¬ 
logy  he  can  offer  for  the  imperfections  of 
the  work. 


Edinburgh,  17th 
178  o. 
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HARVEIAN  ORATION 


At  EDINBURGH, 
For  the  year  1780. 


Gentlemen, 

AN  attempt  to  commemorate  the  me- 
ritorious  conduct  of  thofe  to  whom 

j 

poflerity  are  deeply  indebted,  muft  ever 
afford  pleafure  to  the  virtuous  mind.  An 
endeavour  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  la¬ 
tent,  or  riling  genius,  mull  appear  lau¬ 
dable  to  every  one  interefted  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  To  thefe  valuable  purpofes, 
the  birth-day  of  the  illuftrious  Harvey 
is,  in  this  place,  annually  appropriated; 
and,  if  the  abilities  of  the  fpeaker  were 
equal  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion, 
this  meeting  might  be  productive  of  con- 
fiderable  advantages  to  the  healing  art.  If 
any  name  can  excite  juft  ideas  of  the 
utility  of  medical  difcoveries,  or  infpire 

due 
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due  veneration  for  the  moft  valuable  cha- 
raster,  that  of  Harvey  muft  animate  the 
efforts  of  every  fpeaker,  muft  awaken  the 
attention  of  every  hearer. 

But  to  give  a  juft  delineation  of  Angu¬ 
lar  mdrit,  requires  no  inconfiderable  (hare 
of  tliofe  very  abilities  which  are  to  be 
the  fubjedt  of  detail.  I  truft,  however, 
that  the  benevolence  of  your  difpofi- 
tions,  will  compenfate  the  deficiency  of  my 
endeavours ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
what  is  now  to  be  delivered,  will  be  can¬ 
didly  received,  at  leaft  as  the  beft  apology 
for  what  may  have  been  expedted. 

Thefe  confiderations  will,  I  doubt  not, 
fecure  to  me  an  indulgent  and  attentive 
hearing,  when  I  am  now  to  prefent  you 
with  fome  account  of  the  late  Dr  Alex¬ 
ander  Monro,  who  may  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Medical  School  at  this  place.  If,  while  I 
endeavour  to  delineate  his  charadter,  fuch 
an  example  fhall  be  fet  before  you,  as 
may  challenge  your  efteem,  and  excite 
your  imitation,  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  the 

dead 
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dead  may  be  beneficial  to  the  living ;  and 
I  flatter  myfelf,  that  with  many  of  this 
audience,  an  example  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion  will  have  very  great  influence,  al¬ 
though  it  be  not  enforced  by  that  weight 
of  argument  and  power  of  words,  which 
are  talents  pertaining  only  to  a  few  fortu¬ 
nate  individuals. 

Dr  MONRO  was  born  at  London,  on 
the  19th  September  1697.  was  ^ie  f°n 
of  Mr  John  Monro,  then  a  fiargepn  in 
the  Britifh  army.  If  a  line  of  diftinguifli- 
ed  anceftry  could  add  any  thing  to  his 
merit,  many  names  might  be  mentioned, 
both  among  *  his  paternal  and  maternal 
progenitors,  diftinguifhed  for  true  valour, 
ftrift  honour,  and  fteady  patriotifm ; 
names  on  which  the  hiftorians  of  their 
country  have  bellowed  thofe  encomiums, 
to  which  departed  merit  is  intitled.  But 
of  his  anceftors  it  is  unnecefiary  to  fpeak ; 
for  his  reputation  needs  no  addition,  from 

B  circum- 

*  He  was  del'cended,  by  his  father,  from  the  family 
of  Monro  of  Milton  ;  and,  by  his  mother,  from  that 
of  Forbes  of  Culloden. 
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circumftances  in  which  he  had  no  merit. 

i  , 

If  we  trace  him  from  the  earlieft  periods 
at  which  he  was  capable  of  rational  ex¬ 
ertion,  to  the  final  termination  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  we  {hall  find  ample  fubjefl  for  e- 
logium,  and  confpicuous  examples  for  imi¬ 
tation,  without  being  interrupted  by  a 
fingle  tranfadtion  over  which  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  caft  a  veil. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  his  father,  retiring  from  the  ar¬ 
my,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
was  foon  afterwards'  admitted  a  member 
of  the  college  of  furgeons  in  that  city. 
Real  knowledge,  Ready  induftry,  and 
engaging  manners,  foon  introduced  him 
into  extenfive  practice.  But  although  he 
was  much  occupied  in  the  difcharge  of 
profeflional  engagements,  the  education  of 
his  fon  engroffed  no  fmall  part  of  his  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  it  was  an  objedl  from  which 
he  ever  derived  the  greateft  felicity.  He 
faw,  with  a  father’s  feeling,  early  marks 
of  fuperior  talents  :  He  wifhed  that 
thefe  might  be  appropriated  to  the  exercife 

of 


of  the  healing  arc :  He  regretted  that  E- 
dinburgh  then  afforded  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  medical  inflrudtion:  And  he 
hoped,  that  the  genius  of  his  fon,  when 
ripened  by  years,  and  improved  by  cul¬ 
ture,  might  be  the  happy  means  of  fup- 
plying  fo  great  a  defect.  That  genius, 
united  with  uncommon  affiduity,  facili¬ 
tated  his  progrefs,  in  acquiring  an  early 
and  accurate  knowledge,  in  all  thofe 
branches  of  literature,  which  could  then 
be  obtained  from  an  Edinburgh  educa¬ 
tion.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  profef- 
fion  of  medicine,  it  may  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  his  information  in  the  preli¬ 
minary  branches  of  that  art  was  not 
inconfiderable,  when  he  had,  for  his  firft 
teacher,  an  intelligent  and  affectionate  pa¬ 
rent.  But  at  Edinburgh,  other  opportu¬ 
nities  of  improvement  in  medical  fcience 
were  then  wanting.  For,  at  that  time, 
even  the  name  of  a  medical  fchool  had 

.  ✓  \  i 
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not  here  an  exiftence.  There  were  indeed 
titular  profeffors,  but  there  were  no  teach¬ 
ers.  The  diffection  of  a  human  body 
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was  fhewn  only  occafionally,  and  in  a  fu- 
periicial  manner,  as  an  additional  difgrace 
to  the  punifhment  of  the  moft  atrocious 
crimes.  It  was  not  therefore  in  this  city, 
that  the  intelligent  practitioner,  or  accom- 
plifhed  teacher,  could  then  be  formed. 
An  education  elfewhere  was  neceffary  to 
fatisfy  the  withes  of  a  young  man  ambi¬ 
tious  to  excel,  and  to  promote  the  views 
of  a  fond  father,  who  had  projected  the 
future  fame  of  a  fon,  whofe  opening  ge¬ 
nius  was  already  the  object  of  his  ad¬ 
miration. 

An  extenftve  courfe  of  education  at 
London,  at  Paris,  and  at  Leyden,  was 
judicioufly  planned,  and  effectually  carried 
into  execution.  During  his  relidence  at 
thofe  places,  no  circumftance  more  ftrong- 
ly  marked  Dr  Monro’s  character,  than 

r 

the  unwearied  affiduity  with  which  he 
cultivated  every  opportunity  for  improve¬ 
ment  which  they  afforded.  He  became  the 
attentive  pupil  of  the  moft  eminent  teachers 
of  thofe  days.  And  among  others  whofe 
public  lectures  he  attended,  we  may  men¬ 
tion 
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tion  the  names  of  Chefelden,  Hawkfbv, 
Chomel,  Bouquet,  Thibaut,  and  the  illuf- 
trious  Boerhaave.  From  thefe  preceptors, 
he  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  much  ufe- 
ful  knowledge.  But  it  was  not  from  pub¬ 
lic  teachers  alone  that  he  derived  in- 
ftrudtion.  Fired  with  the  ambition  of 
excelling  in  the  profeffion  he  had  chofen, 
wherever  he  went,  he  neglected  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  obtaining  real  knowledge. 
This  was  the  object  of  his  purfuit,  and  he 
fought  it  wherever  it  was  to  be  found. 

But  if  he  derived  much  from  the  eru¬ 
dition  of  others,  his  progrefs  was  no  lefs 
forwarded  by  his  own  reflections.  To  all 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  lectures 

of  eminent  teachers,  or  from  the  conver- 

«  * 

fation  of  men  of  learning  and  experience, 
he  fuperadded  the  fruits  of  his  own  in- 
duftry  improved  by  the  remarks  of  thole 
who  were  the  companions  of  his  ftudies. 
An  eflay  on  the  bones  in  general,  deliver¬ 
ed  in  a  fociety  of  his  fellow-ftudents  at 
London,  was  the  ground-work  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  publication  on  that  fubiect,  which 

will 
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will  do  him  immortal  honour.  Several 
elegant  anatomical  preparations  which  he 
made  at  London,  were  prefentcd  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  the  colleges  of  phyficians  and  of  fur- 
geons  at  Edinburgh,  and  gained  him  very 
great  credit  as  an  anatomift.  Mr  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  had  then  the  title  of  profeffor  of 
anatomy,  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  thofe 
marks  of  the  progrefs  which  he  had  made, 
that  he  formed  the  refolution  of  relinquifh- 
ing  a  nominal  dignity,  and  delivering  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  by  whom  it  would 
be  converted  into  an  ufeful  profeffion. 

Neither,  however,  a  natural  predilec¬ 
tion  for  anatomy,  nor  the  affurances  which 
he  had  received  of  being  furnifhed  with 
an  opportunity  of  teaching  it  on  his 
return  to  Edinburgh,  led  him  to  negledt 
other  branches  of  medicine.  His  nume¬ 
rous  manufcripts  from  the  lectures  of 
many  different  teachers  are  ftill  preferved; 
and  they  demonftrate  his  extenfive  labours, 
his  unwearied  induftry.  But  from  the 
profpect  which  he  had  of  foon  filling  an 
anatomical  chair,  it  may  naturally  be 

fuppofed, 
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fuppofed,  that  this  fundamental  branch  of 
medical  fcience  was  never  poftponed  to 
any  other.  While,  therefore,  he  exerted 
much  induftry  to  become  an  able  phyfi- 
cian,  he  ftrained  every  nerve  to  render 
himfelf  an  accompliffied  anatomift. 

Thus  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a 
practitioner,  and  for  the  office  of  a  teacher, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  There  he 
remained  not  long  inactive.  Within  the 
fpace  of  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  in 
the  year  1720,  he  began  the  fir  ft  regular 
courfe  of  anatomical  and  chirurgical  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonftrations  which  was  ever 
delivered  in  that  city.  From  his  abilities 
and  zeal,  fuccefs  could  hardly  fail  to  at¬ 
tend  his  labours.  The  fatisfadtion  given 
to  his  audience  did  not  difappoint  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  thofe  who  held  him  in  the 
higheft  eiteem;  and  while  his  accuracy  as 
an  anatomift  and  ingenuity  as  a  phy- 
fiologift  were  equally  confpicuous,  he  ne¬ 
glected  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
ufeful  applications  to  the  practice  of 
phyfic  and  of  furgery. 
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But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  ail 
anatomical  and  chirurgical  courfe  alone, 
however  valuable,  or  that  a  lingle  pro- 
fefTor,  however  great  his  abilities,  would 
be  fufficient  to  raife  the  fame  of  a  medical 
fchool,  which  had  to  combat  many  rival 
feminaries  of  deferved  eminence.  It  be¬ 
came,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  obtain  fuch  affociates  as 
could  fecond  and  fupport  his  labours. 
His  father,  whofe  zeal  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  favourite  objedl,  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  regular  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  had  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  probability  of  fuccefs,  prevailed  on 
Dr  Alfton,  then  king’s  botanift  for  Scot¬ 
land,  to  begin  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  the 
materia  rnedica.  Still,  however,  the  want 
of  ledlures  on  other  branches  was  an 
effential  defeat.  The  endeavours,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  young  profeffor  were  itre- 
nuoufly  exerted  for  exciting  in  others  the 
fame  enthufiafm  with  which  he  was  him- 
felf  animated.  Thefe  endeavours  were 
foon  crowned  with  fuccefs  3  and  he  obtain¬ 
ed 
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ed  affociates  in  every  refpedl  correfpon- 
dent  to  his  wifhes.  In  a  fliort  time,  he 
had  for  his  colleagues,  Rutherford,  Sin¬ 
clair,  Plummer,  and  Innes,  names  which 
will  be  long  and  defervedly  confpicuous 
in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Aided  by 
thefe  fellow-teachers,  and  their  immediate 
fucceflors,  he  continued  his  labours  with 
indefatigable  induftry,  for  near  the  fpace 
of  fifty  years.  During  all  that  period,  he 
had  the  fatisfadlion  of  obferving  the  in- 
creafing  fame  of  a  feminary  of  medical 
education,  which  owed  its  exiftence  in  a 
great  meafure  to  himfelf ;  and,  before  the 
termination  of  his  labours,  to  find  it  e- 
qualled  by  few  other  medical  fchools,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe.  Thus  the 
man  who  had  given  a  beginning  to  medi¬ 
cal  education  at  this  place,  faw  it  acquire 
in  reality,  as  high  a  degree  of  reputation 
as  he  could  ever  conceive  in  imagination. 

Rut  to  the  applaufe  which  refulted  from 
his  fuccefs,  he  fuperadded  the  merit  of 
teaching  with  Angular  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment.  Of  this  difpofitionj,  his  condudl 
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to  the  ingenious  Dr  Martin  exhibited  a 
linking  example.  When  Dr  Martin,  juftly 
celebrated  both  as  a  philofopher  and  phy- 
fician,  began  to  read  medical  le6tures  at 
Edinburgh,  men  of  narrower  minds  view¬ 
ed  him  in  the  light  of  a  rival  to  the  College, 
But  Dr  Monro  thought,  and  he  thought 
with  juftice,  that  the  fame  of  the  fchool 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  would  be  in- 
creafedin  proportion  to  the  number  of  able 
teachers,  whether  their  leffons  were  de¬ 
livered  within  or  without  the  preempts 
of  the  univerfity ;  and  he  rejoiced  that 
another  opportunity  wras  there  afforded,  to 
the  ftudents  of  that  fcience,  for  acquiring 
ufeful  knowledge.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr 
Martin,  he  lamented  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
fifing  genius:  He  celebrated  the  praifes  of 
departed  worth :  And  he  fuperintended  the 
publication  of  his  pofthumous  works,  that 
the  anatomical  part  of  his  labours  might 
defeend  to  poflerity,  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  fame :  A  conduct  worthy  of  a 
man  ;  an  example  deferving  the  imitation 
of  rival  teachers,  to  lateft  ages. 


\ 
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It  has  been  often  and  juftly  regretted* 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  have  ren¬ 
dered  private  diffedlion  at  Edinburgh,  if 
not  impolfible,  at  leaft  to  a  high  degree 
hazardous.  Had  Dr  Monro  lived  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  from  his  conduct 
in  other  refpedts,  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  he  would  have  employed  every 
effort  to  afford  to  the  anatomical  ftudent 
at  Edinburgh  all  thofe  opportunities  of 
improvement  which  he  can  enjoy  either  at 
London  or  Paris.  But  thofe  delirable 
objects,  from  the  genius  of  the  period  and 
of  the  people,  ftill  remain  to  be  accom- 
plifhed.  If,  however,  the  time  fliall  ever 
arrive,  when  the  prefent  infuperable  barrier 
of  vulgar  prejudice  fliall  be  removed,  every 
one,  who  is  duly  interefled  in  the  public 
good,  will  affifl  in  forwarding  this  im¬ 
provement  :  But  the  ardent  zeal  and  ex- 
tenflve  views  of  another  Monro  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  its  complete  accomplifhment. 

To  confider  Dr  Monro  as  a  mere 
anatomical  demonftrator,  however  emi¬ 
nent,  however  meritorious  his  conduct  in 
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that  capacity,  would  be  to  take  a  very 
confined  view  of  what  he  was,  and  of  what 
he  did.  While  he  fhewed  uncommon 
anxiety  in  giving  inftrucftion  to  his  pu¬ 
pils,  he  w^as  no  lefs  afliduous  in  adding  to 
his  own  knowledge,  and  improving  every 
branch  of  the  medical  art.  He  was  fully 
fenfible  of  the  many  advantages,  which 
the  ftudents  of  medicine,  which  the  coun- 
try  at  large,  and  which  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  would  derive  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  an  hofpital  at  Edinburgh.  To  afford 
immediate  and  falutary  aid,  to  thofe  at 
once  oppreffed  with  poverty  and  difeafe ; 
to  teach  the  healing  art  by  experiment 
and  example;  to  furnifh  ufeful  leffons, 
not  merely  to  ftudents,  but  to  thofe  en¬ 
gaged  in  practice ;  and  to  improve  the  art 
itfelf ;  were  the  invaluable  obje<fts,  rea- 
fonably  to  be  expe6ted  from  fuch  an  infti- 
tution.  For  the  fpeedy  accomplifhment, 
therefore,  of  fuch  a  purpofe,  he  left  no 
meafure  untried,  no  nerve  unftrained.  In 
this,  indeed,  he  laboured  not  alone;  nor 
had  he  to  combat  difficulties  arifing  from 
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fordid  or  felf-interefted  oppofition.  Even 
the  moft  avaritious  citizens,  where  fortune 
had  placed  them  in  affluent  circumftances, 
grudged  not  to  aid  the  undertaking,  from 
the  fulled  conviction  that  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  public  good :  And  men 
whom  heaven  had  bleffed  with  extenfive 
views  and  feeling  hearts,  feemed  to  vie 
with  each  other,  in  promoting  fo  ufeful 
an  eftablifhment. 

While  all  ranks  were  thus  zealoufly  in- 
terefted  in  the  erection  of  an  hofpital,  the 
name  of  another  individual  mufl  be  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  prefent  occafion.  No  one 
could  be  animated  with  more  liberal 
principles,  no  one  could  exert  more  in- 
cedant  endeavours  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  than  the  late 
George  Drummond,  Efq;  who  had 
often  held  the  rank  of  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  no  lefs 
credit  to  himfelf,  than  advantage  to  the 
public.  His  flation,  as  well  as  his  a- 
bilities,  juftly  entitled  him  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  matter  among  his  fellow- 
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citizens.  And  in  defigning,  fuperintend- 
ing,  and  executing  every  part  of  the  work, 
he  found  in  Dr  Monro  a  faithful  and 
afliduous  colleague.  By  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  firfl  contributors,  thefe 
two  were  alone  nominated  the  building- 
committee  ;  and  ere  long  they  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  beholding  a  large,  com¬ 
modious,  and  elegant  hofpital,  completely 
furnifhed.  To  their  mutual  labours,  there¬ 
fore,  mankind  are  indebted,  for  all  the 
advantages  refulting  from  the  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Monro  forefaw  that  this  hofpital 
would  be  ufeful  for  many  purpofes  :  But 
he  had  particularly  in  view  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  derived  from  it 
as  a  field  for  medical  education;  and  in 
rendering  it  fubfervient  to  this  end,  he 
took  an  a£tive  part,  to  the  latefl  period 
of  his  life.  Even  after  he  was  exhauft- 
ed  by  years  and  by  exertion,  and  had 
entirely  relinquifhed  to  his  fon  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  anatomical  clafs,  he  yet  con¬ 
tinued  with  unwearied  induflry  his  pree¬ 
lections 
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ledtions  in  the  Infirmary.  There  I  had 
myfelf  the  happinefs  of  being  a  pupil 
who  profited  by  the  judicious  conduct  of 
his  practice,  who  was  improved  by  the 
wifdom  and  acutenefs  of  his  remarks.  I 
have  indeed  to  regret,  that  I  attended 
only  the  laft  courfe  of  lectures  in  which 
he  had  ever  a  fhare,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  was  fubjected  to  a  difeafe  which  proved 
at  length  fatal.  Still,  however,  from  what 
I  faw,  and  from  what  I  heard,  I  can 
venture  to  affert,  that  it  is  hardly  podible 
to  conceive  a  phyfician  more  attentive 
to  practice,  a  preceptor  more  anxious  to 
communicate  inftrudtion.  His  humani¬ 
ty  in  the  former  of  thefe  characters,  led 
him  to  bellow  the  moft  anxious  care  on 
his  patients  while  they  were  alive;  and 
his  zeal  in  the  latter,  induced  him  to 
make  them  the  fubject  of  ufeful  leffons 
when  they  happened  to  die. 

In  the  different  ftations  of  phyfician,  of 
ledturer,  and  of  manager,  in  the  hofpital, 
he  took  every  meafure  for  inquiring  into 
the  caufes  of  difeafe  by  diffedlion.  He 
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perfonally  attended  the  opening  of  every 

% 

body :  and  he  not  only  dictated  to  the 
Undents,  an  accurate  report  of  the  diffec- 
tion ;  but,  with  nice  difcrimination,  con- 
trafted  the  difeafed  and  found  ftate  of 
every  organ.  Thus,  in  his  own  perfon,  he 
afforded  to  the  ftudents  a  confpicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  advantages  of  early  ana¬ 
tomical  purfuits,  as  the  happieft  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  medical  fuperftrudture.  His 
being  at  once  engaged  in  twro  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Anatomical  Theatre  and  Clini¬ 
cal  Chair,  furnilhed  him  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  experiment  both  on  the  dead  and 
living  body,  and  placed  him  in  the  moffc 
favourable  fituation  for  the  improvement 
of  medicine ;  and  from  theft  opportunities 
he  derived  every  poffible  advantage  which 
they  could  afford. 

The  fame  temper  of  mind  which  led 
Dr  Monro  to  be  an  adtive  teacher,  and 
by  which  he  was  inftrumental  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  infirmary,  diftinguifhed 
him  in  every  other  fituation  in  life.  Be- 
fides  extenfive  practice  in  the  line  of  his 
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profeffion,  to  enumerate  all  the  important 
tranfaCtions  in  which  he  was  uniformly 
engaged,  would  require  a  tedious  detail. 
He  was  not  only  a  member  of  many 
learned  Societies,  and  a  manager  of  many 
public  charities ;  but,  with  the  ftricleft 
punctuality,  he  at  the  fame  time  performed 
every  part  of  his  duty  in  *  feveral  other 
engagements,  both  of  a  civil  and  political 
nature:  And,  though  very  few  have  ever 
been  at  once  employed  in  fo  many  different 
occupations,  no  one  could  be  more  affi- 
duous  in  his  endeavours  to  promote 
every  meafure  wThich  tended  to  public 
utility. 

But  his  character  was  not  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  public,  than  it  was  amiable 
in  private  life.  He  was  equally  diftin- 
guifhed  for  filial  piety,  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  parental  affeCtion.  When  his  father 
was  no  longer  able  for  the  fatigues  of  bu- 
finefs,  he  purchafed  for  his  ufe  a  delight- 

D  ful 

*  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  a 
Juftice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Commiflioner  of  High¬ 
roads. 
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ful  country- feat.  There,  the  aged  parent 
enjoyed  the  happinefs  of  every  comfort, 
which  the  affection,  the  reverence,  or  the 
merit  of  a  fon  could  afford  ;  and  there  he 
ended  his  days  in  calm  retirement.  Soon 
after  Dr  Monro  began  to  teach  anatomy, 
he  married  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald,  a  baronet  of  Scotland. 
With  her,  till  his  death,  he  lived  in  unin¬ 
terrupted  dome  flic  harmony.  Eight  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  of  this  marriage.  Of 
thefe,four  died  young;  f  four  areflill  alive. 
But  of  the  living  it  is  not  here  our  bufmefs 
to  fpeak.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that,  before 
the  death  of  Dr  Monro,  they  were  all 
placed  in  reputable  and  honourable  fta- 
tions.  Their  own  public  declarations 
bear  teflimony,  that  they  flood  indebted 
to  him  for  all  the  favours  which  can  be 

/  *  v  » 

received  from  the  moft  fincere  friend,  the 
moft  attentive  preceptor,  and  the  befl  of 

fathers. 

t  furviving  children  are,  John  Monro,  Efq; 
Advocate;  Dr  Donald  Monro,  Phyfician  in  London; 
Dr  x\lexander  Monro,  Phyfician  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Mrs  Philip,  wife  of  James  Philip,  Efq;  Judge  Ad¬ 
miral  for  Scotland. 
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fathers.  Thus  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his 
parents,  were  amply  repaid  to  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

After  a  life  fpent  in  the  moft  adlive  in- 
duftry,  he  became  affiidted  with  a  tedious 
and  dangerous  difeafe.  But  he  bore  the 
moft  exquifite  pain  with  the  refolution  of 
a  man,  with  the  reiignation  of  a  Chriftian. 
At  length,  after  having  been  fubjedted  to 
it  for  many  months,  he  died  on  the  10th 
of  July  1767,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 

V 

age. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  his  numerous 
difcoveries  and  improvements  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  in  medical  philofophy,  would 
require  a  very  long  detail.  It  is  enough  to 
fay,  that  his  fame  among  his  cotempora- 
ries  was  eftablifhed  on  the  moft  unequi¬ 
vocal  foundation ;  and  that  the  writings 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  public 
will  tranfmit  his  merit  to  pofterity,  long 
after  the  efforts  of  other  pens,  which  have 
combined  in  celebrating  his  praifes,  are 
buried  in  oblivion. 
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In  every  Society  at  Edinburgh,  for  die 
improvement  of  arts,  or  of  letters,  he  was 
juftly  conlidered  as  one  of  its  brightell 
ornaments.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  andPhyficians ;  of  the 
Medical  Society,  which  then  fiibfifted ;  of 
the  Philofophical  Society ;  of  the  Seledt 
Society  for  queftions  in  morality  and  po¬ 
litics  ;  and  of  the  Societv  for  promoting 
arts,  lciences,  and  manufactures  in  Scot¬ 
land.  In  all  thefe  he  uniformlv  lup- 
ported  the  character  of  an  able  aflociate, 
and  in  all  of  them  his  zeal  was  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  abilities.  While  he  was  eiteemed 
and  refpedted  at  home,  he  was  revered 
and  honoured  abroad.  The  Societies  at 
London  and  at  Paris,  ellabliihed  and 
patronized  by  royal  authority,  conlidered 
it  as  an  honour  to  have  his  name  en¬ 
rolled  among  die  catalogue  of  dieir 
members. 

What  his  cotemporaries  knew  from  his 
converiation,  posterity  may  learn  from  his 
writings.  His  Treatife  on  the  Anatom v  of 
the  Bones  was  written  for  die  ufe  of  ftu*^ 
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dents;  but  it  is  capable  alfo  of  affording 
in  ft  ruction  even  to  the  o  cleft  and  mo  ft 
experienced  practitioner.  At  once  it  dis¬ 
plays  extenfjve  reading,  accurate  order  ra¬ 
tion,  and  judicious  reflection.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  fundamental  branch  of  all  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge,  befides  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  the  parts  copied  from  nature, 
and  a  candid  account  of  the  fentiments  of 
others,  the  work  every- where  abounds 
with  new  and  important  offer  rations, 
immediately  applicable  to  practice.  The 
reception  which  it  has  met  with  from  the 
public,  has  been  proportioned  to  its  merit. 
It  has  been  tranflated  into  many  different 
languages.  It  has  pafled  through  nume¬ 
rous  editions,  ft  has  been  re-printed  in 
foreign  countries  in  the  moft  fuperb  man¬ 
ner,  and  adorned  with  as  elegant  and  rna- 
fterly  engravings  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
anatomical  work. 

His  Defcription  of  the  Lacteal  Sac  and 
Thoracic  Duct,  contains  the  moft  accurate 
account  of  that  important  part  of  the 
body  which  has  yet  been  publifhed ;  and 

his 
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his  Anatomy  of  theNerves  will  tranfmit  to 
pofterity  an  excellent  example  of  accurate 
difleftion,  faithful  defcription,  and  inge¬ 
nious  reafoning. 

But,  however  great  his  merit  in  thefe 
publications,  he  is  intitled  to  ftill  higher 
applaufe  for  another  and  a  more  extenfive 
work,  although  it  bears  his  name  only  in  a 
fecondary  way.  To  him  chiefly  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fix  volumes  of  Medical 
Eflays  and  Obfervations,  publifhed  by  a 
Society  in  Edinburgh.  On  this  work, 
after  the  character  which  has  been  given 
of  it  by  the  mod  able  judges,  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  for  me  to  pronounce  any  enco¬ 
mium.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  illu- 
ftrious  Haller  reprefents  it  as  a  book 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  pofleffion  of 
every  medical  practitioner.  In  every  vo¬ 
lume,  feveral  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  in¬ 
genious  papers  are  the  productions  of  Dr 
Monro.  But  befides  this,  although  in  the 
firft  volume  he  had  the  aid  of  fome  other 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  officiated  as  fe- 
cretary,  yet  they  foon  became  remifs  in 
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their  attendance  ;  their  meetings  in  a 
fhort  time  were  entirely  difcontinued ; 
and,  although  the  title  was  not  changed, 
yet  the  fecretary  was  the  foie  collector 
and  publifher  of  the  work.  To  him  we 
are  therefore  in  a  great  meafure  indebted 
for  thofe  numerous  and  important  difco- 
veries  with  which  this  publication  has 
enriched  every  department  of  medical 
knowledge. 

In  the  two  firft  volumes  of  the  Phyfical 
and  Literary  Effays,  publifhed  by  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  had  the  rank  of  one  of ’the  prefidents, 
we  find  feveral  papers  written  by  him, 
which  are  not  the  leaft  ornaments  of  that 
valuable  collection.  His  Account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland  may  be 
confidered  as  his  laft  publication.  It  de- 
monftrates  his  extenfive  correfpondence, 
and  indefatigable  induflry ;  and  it  has 
had  very  great  influence  in  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  every  praCti- 
tioner,  and  of  every  parent,  a  falutary 
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practice,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
preferring  the  lives  of  thoufands. 

Befides  thefe,  he  was  alfo  the  author  of 
'feveral  other  elegant  and  mafterly  pro-* 
dudtions,  which  were  never  publifhed. 
Upon  his  appointment  to  the  profeffor- 
fliip  of  anatomy,  he  delivered  an  oration 
Be  utilitate  anatomes.  Some  years  after,  he 
delivered  a  fecond,  Be  cuticula .  Upon  the 
death  of  that  truly  great  man  Mr  M‘Lau- 

•  •  i  -  -■  -% 

rin,  profeflor  of  mathematics,  a  fellow- 
teacher,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived 
in  the  ftririeft  ties  of  intimate  friendlhip 
from  the  day  on  which  they  were  toge¬ 
ther  received  profeflors  of  the  univerlity, 
he  pronounced  an  elogium  on  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  eminent  mathematician;  in 
which  he  delineated,  to  a  numerous  au¬ 
dience,  the  juft  character  of  the  friend 
whom  he  loved,  the  philofopher  whom  he 
admired* 

After  having  given  this  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Dr  Monro,  it  may  be 
expedled  that  we  fhould  thence  endea¬ 
vour  to  exhibit  afhort  view  of  his  charac¬ 
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ter.  But  to  fum  up  his  qualifications  in 
a  few  words  would  be  impofiible.  He 
ftudied  medicine,  with  a  zeal  and  induf- 
try,  feldom  parallelled,  perhaps  never  ex¬ 
ceeded.  He  taught  it  with  an  enthufiafm, 
and  liberality  of  fentiment,  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  art.  And  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  encouraging 
genius,  of  promoting  and  forwarding  the 
efforts  of  induftry. 

If  in  the  line  of  an  anatomical  teacher 
Dr  Monro  left  much  to  be  done,  yet  he 
accompliflied  more  than  in  the  life  of  any 
one  man  could  have  been  reafonably  ex- 

t 

peeled.  If  as  a  fon,  a  father,  a  hufband, 
and  a  friend,  he  difplayed  in  private  and 
domeftic  life  a  character  which  challenged 
admiration;  fo  in  the  various  ftations  of 
a  Undent,  a  teacher,  and  a  practitioner 
in  medicine,  he  exhibited  a  bright  pattern 
for  imitation. 

After  his  example,  long  may  every 
ftudent  at  this  place,  with  induftrious 
attention,  feize  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  ufeful  knowledge :  Long  may 
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every  one,  who  takes  upon  himfelf  the 
office  of  a  teacher,  with  a  zeal  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  talk* 
diredl  all  his  views  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  that  inftrudlion  which  will  be 
of  mofl  avail  in  the  removal  of  difeafe  :• 
Long  may  every  one,  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  profeffion,  with  a  fpirit  of 
real  benevolence,  anxioufly  endeavour  to 
render  the  fruits  of  his  experience  fubfer- 
vient,  not  merely  to  his  own  improve¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  inflrudlion  of  others, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  healing 
art.  While  thefe  circumflances  are  pro¬ 
perly  and  happily  united;  while  genius 
and  induftry  are  excited,  cherifhed,  and 
Supported,  by  fuch  a  protetffor,  and  fuch 
a  patron,  as  the  illuftrious  Monro;  the 
fame  of  that  fchool  of  medicine  which  he 
eftablifhed  at  Edinburgh,  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  latefl  pofterity  with  undimi- 
nifhed  reputation, 
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ADDRESS 


TO  THE 

STUDENTS  of  MEDICINE, 
By  Dr  CHARLES  WEBSTER, 

On  delivering  the  Harveian  Prize  for  1780,  to 
Dr  Arthur  Broughton  of  Briftoh 


Gentlemen, 

rip  LIE  object  of  this  annual  meeting  is 
jf_  not  only  to  commemorate  the  illu- 
ftrious  dead,  but  to  confer  the  rewards 
of  genius  on  the  living.  Eftablifhments 
thus  friendly  to  emulation  almoft  univer- 
fally  prevail.  They  have  given  birth  to 
fome  of  the  mofl  brilliant  difcoveries; 
the  firft  names  in  philofophy  and  the  arts 
have  honoured  them  by  their  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  them  the  happieft  effe<Rs 
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have  redounded  to  every  department  of 

fcience. 

Of  the  utility  of  the  prefent  inftitution, 
another  proof  is  now  added  to  thofe  for¬ 
merly  given  by  a  Stevens  and  a  Darwin. 
The  prize  for  the  queftion  announced 
laft  year,  is  adjudged  to  a  gentleman  al¬ 
ready  diftinguifhed  in  the  line  of  experi¬ 
ment.  In  his  review  of  former  tefts  be¬ 
tween  Mucous  and  Purulent  Expectoration, 
he  has  difcovered  fallacies  hitherto  un¬ 
detected,  and  pointed  out  a  criterion  which 
appears  to  be  equally  Ample  and  juft. 

In  the  prefent  Eflay,  he  has  given  a 
clear  and  concife  detail  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  Coagulable  Lymph  of 
the  Blood,  and  a  demonftration  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  that  fubftance  in  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  has  like  wife  formed  fome 
probable  conjectures  of  the  caufe  of  this 
increafe,  and  drawn  feveral  inferences  ufe- 
ful  in  the  practice  of  phyftc. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  fatisfadlion 
I  now  deliver  to  him  this  Medal,  with 
the  Works  of  the  illuftrious  Harvey;  and 
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I  fincerely  wifh,  that  future  competitors 
may  do  equal  honour  to  the  inftitudon. 

The  fubject  of  the  Blood  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  yet  exhaufted.  Controverhes 
refpedting  its  parts  (till  fubfift.  It  is  a 
fluid  of  fuch  importance  in  the  animal 
oeconomy,  that  every  remaining  doubt 
concerning  it  mull  be  matter  of  regret. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  of  this  year, 
is  into  the  Nature  and  Ingredients  of  the 
Serum.  The  faline  matter  which  this 
contains,  is  ftill  the  fubject  of  difpute. 
Whether  its  vifcid  part  be  coagulable 
lymph  dilfolved  in  the  feroflty,  requires 
demonftration ;  and  the  exiftence  of  mu¬ 
cus  in  it,  does  not  feem  to  be  afcer- 
tained.  Clofely  connected  with  this  inve- 
ftigation,  is  the  theory  of  Purulence.  The 
experiments  of  Pringle  and  Gaber  have 
of  late  been  much  controverted:  fo  that, 
in  every  view,  the  field  for  inquiry  is 
confiderable;  and  will,  I  hope,  fully  re¬ 
pay  the  labour  bellowed. 

No  arguments,  furely,  are  neceffary  at 
this  day  to  recommend  experimental  pur- 
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fuit.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  it  is 
the  only  road  to  genuine  fcience ;  and  that 
nothing  is  intitled  to  the  denomination  of 
philofophy,  which  refts  not  on  this  founda¬ 
tion.  Had  it  not  been  that  tafte  for  ex- 
periment  fo  happily  introduced  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Bacon,  and  fince  fo  fuccefsfully 
cultivated,  we  might  have  {till  been  drag¬ 
ging  the  car  of  Ariftotle,  {till  toiling  in 
the  trammels  of  the  fchools. 

Though  even  random  experiment  may 
have  iometimes  {truck  out  truths  of  mo¬ 
ment,  yet  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  a 
collected  attention,  are  certainly  the  furelt 
guides,  not  only  to  bare  difcovery,  but  to 
principles  of  extenfive  application.  The 
leaves  of  trees  had  been  falling  unheeded 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world:  it  was 
the  attentive  eye  and  comprehenfive  mind 
of  Newton  alone  that  could  feize  this 
common  appearance,  and  from  it  explain 

the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe. 
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Indeed  the  very  habit  of  experiment 
tends  to  awaken  and  improve  thofe  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind,  on  which  liiccefs  moll 
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generally  depends.  It  begets  attention, 
rivets  knowledge,  and  expands  the  powers 
of  comprehenfion. 

Allow  me  then,  Gentlemen,  to  recom¬ 
mend  fuch  purfuits  to  your  zealous  re¬ 
gard.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
quicknefs  of  perception,  which  thofe  of 
your  years  fo  commonly  enjoy.  Once  be¬ 
gun,  they  will  recommend  themfelves  to 
your  own  feelings.  By  no  other  method 
can  you  more  effectually  ferve  the  interefls 
of  humanity  and  your  profeffion  ;  by 
none  fo  affuredly  hope  for  the  reputation 
of  a  Harvey  or  a  Monro, 
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